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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Japanese Beetles in Pennsylvania 


T the present time the Japanese beetle is uppermost in 
the thoughts of every person who has a garden near 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the worst feature is that the beetles 
are just as numerous this year as they were in some sections 
three years ago, although millions have been destroyed by 
birds, by traps and by hand picking. The natural spread is 
about five to six miles a year. David Rust of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society makes the following statement: 

This season I have come to the conclusion that it is a waste of money for 
our members to buy arsenate of lead and fill their gardens with poison, 
thus endangering the lives of birds and animals. It is now generally con- 
ceded that the beetles will not attempt to eat any foliage that has been 
sprayed. Therefore it seems likely that a spray made up of something that 
will be obnoxious or repellant to the beetle, using lime as a base so that 
the sprayed foliage will show, will keep the pests away. I am not in a posi- 
tion to conduct any experiments along these lines, but one material comes 
to my mind and that is quassia chips. In my younger days in England, 
we boiled the chips and then used the water, adding some soap, for the erad- 
ification of black aphis in the fruit gardens. Quassia is very bitter and I 
believe it would answer. 

In July I was called to a garden which was alive with beetles. In fact, 
on the grape arbor one could see very little foliage, but it was covered 
with beetles, which were killed by using Evergreen, a contact spray. 
This garden had not been sprayed. The owner would not use arsenate, 
because he had valuable dogs. Two nearby gardens were sprayed and the 
one in question, being unsprayed, got all the beetles. I advised using a 
formula of whale oil soap, Black Leaf 40 and hydrated lime. This 
checked further ravages. 

Liberal use of a contact spray is the best practice. We use Evergreen 
and Red Arrow. I know they kill; there may be others, but both of these 
are non-poisonous. 

These contact sprays at first seem expensive, but they go a long way, 
as it is only necessary to use a fine spray or mist direct on the beetle. 

My experience with a small garden may help many who have such 
gardens. Mine is 25 feet x 100 feet. Two Japanese cherries were sprayed 
when the beetles first appeared. They are in perfect condition. After the 
climbing roses had been pruned they were sprayed with Insectrogen, a 
material put out for aphis. The manufac- 


of this meeting the Massachusetts Gladiolus Society was 
formed with a membership of about 50. Later the name of 
the Society was changed to the New England Gladiolus 
Society. 

There have been ten annual exhibitions at which gold, 
silver and bronze medals have been awarded and recently the 
society has had designed a beautiful new medal, showing in 
the back-ground a map of New England and in the fore- 
ground three spikes of the gladiolus, with the words ‘““‘New 
England Gladiolus Society.’’ This medal is very much more 
beautiful than the medal that has been awarded during the 
past ten annual exhibitions and this new medal will be the 
one awarded at the coming exhibition of the New England 
Gladiolus Society in conjunction with the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, to be held on August 23 and 24— 
Saturday from 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. and Sunday from 12 M. 
to 9 P.M.—at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 

There will be many novelties at the show—the smallest 
and largest varieties, German, French, Australian, Scotch and 
Dutch varieties, several South African species, many new 
seedlings, decorative baskets, and many New England 
creations. 


A New Cucumber for Forcing 


A forcing cucumber for the greenhouse, that does not re- 
quire pollination to set fruit and that produces cucumbers 
about ten inches long entirely free from seeds, has been devel- 
oped by specialists at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. A description of the new variety, which has been named 
Geneva, is contained in Station Bulletin 580 prepared by 
L. R. Hawthorn and Richard Wellington, station horticul- 
turists, who made the original cross and tested the new sort 
for several years. 

Horticulturists have long sought 





turer told me that the beetles were repelled 
by it, and would not touch the foliage on 
which it was sprayed. I have found this to 
be correct. So all plants that the beetle 
attacks are sprayed with it. All plants are 
in perfect condition. When I get home in 
the late afternoon I find eight or ten beetles 
on open flowers. They are given a fine 
spray, just a puff, of Evergreen, which 
kills them. During the beetle season flowers 
are cut and enjoyed in the house. Dahlias 
wilt not be allowed to flower until the 
beetles are gone, which will be about Sep- 
tember 10. 


New England Gladiolus Society 
On April 3, 1920, a group of 
enthusiastic gladiolus growers liv- 
ing in the vicinity of Boston met 
at Horticultural Hall in that city 








a forcing cucumber that would meet 
the requirements of the American 
market and that at the same time 
would be similar to the English 
forcing cucumber, which sets fruit 
without pollination and hence does 
away with the necessity of keeping 
bees in the greenhouse. The station 
specialists believe that the type they 
have developed answers this pur- 
pose. 

Geneva originated from a cross 
between Arlington White Spine, a 
common American type, and Roch- 
ford Market, a popular English 
forcing cucumber. The vines are said 
to be vigorous and productive, with 
the fruit very uniform in shape 








for the purpose of furthering the 
interest in the gladiolus. As a result 


The New Medal of the New England 


Gladiolus Society 


and size. The cucumbers are about 
two and three-eighths inches wide, 
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smooth, dark green in color, and with white flesh. The seed 
cavity is small and contains only a few, small, abortive seeds. 
When placed on the market alongside the common American 
forcing type, Geneva won immediate preference even at much 
higher prices. 


Replacing Climbing American Beauty 


F there is anything finer in the rose world than Climbing 
American Beauty when that rose is at its first-day best, I 
do not know what it is. The plant covers itself with a mass 
of large, semi-double, slightly fragrant, altogether beautiful 
light crimson or deep pink roses. 

But the day after and other days that follow show a 
different situation. The third June day with Climbing Ameri- 
can Beauty makes one think that someone must have visited 
the garden with a jet of hot steam, for the roses are seemingly 
cooked into a very unpleasant, dead, dull pink. 

The rose is so free in bloom that to trim out these sicken- 
ing first flowers so that the very considerable second edition 
may bloom alone in beauty is more of a job than most of us 
dare undertake. 

Now one does not have to depend for this essential color 
in climbers on Climbing American Beauty. The old, old 
Zephirine Drouhin has flowers just as beautiful, much more 
fragrant, produced not quite so freely on a plant with better 
foliage, and blooming over a longer time. This old Bourbon, 
which seems to have been with the rose world since 1868, 
apparently is dependably hardy wherever Climbing American 
Beauty grows, and its effectiveness cannot be doubted by 
anyone who becornes acquainted with it. One of the rose 
sensations of a visit to the garden of Mr. Whitman Cross, in 
Chevy Chase, Md., several years ago, was seeing a nine-foot 
trellis covered with Zephirine Drouhin and her sport sister, 
Kathleen Harrop, which is just as good but lighter pink. 

That this rose, as I have said, is free in growth is one of its 
merits, and that it is thornless does not hurt it at all. It drops 
its flowers cleanly, and as they fade they fade agreeably, and 
not disagreeably. 

Another rose worth bringing into the picture to take the 
place of the fading Climbing American Beauty is Bess Lovett, 
which has nearly the same color in a slightly smaller and 
much more double flower of quite agreeable character. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


More Summer-Flowering Shrubs 


HE timely article on ‘‘Summer-Flowering Trees and 

Shrubs” from the pen of E. H. Wilson will undoubtedly 
stimulate interest among discriminating garden owners re- 
garding the good things mentioned therein. My experience 
with groups of garden enthusiasts leads me to add that an 
unusual plant attracts enough attention to bring a question 
as to where it can be obtained. 

Take the stewartia for example. It was recently my pleas- 
ure to conduct a group of ladies keenly interested in horticul- 
ture through the gardens of Mrs. W. G. Dobson in this city. 
This delightful place is always of interest to a plant lover, 
and on this occasion the outstanding plant was a good speci- 
men of the purple-stamened Stewartia pentagyna grandiflora, 
which was glorious in its floral array. Only one person in the 
group confessed to having seen a stewartia before. All ex- 
pressed delight in it and inquiries were made as to where it 
might be obtained. Mrs. Dobson could not recall from what 
nursery she had bought it over 20 years ago, and thus far I 
have not found it in any retail nursery list, although it has 
been in cultivation for more than 100 years. 

There are some excellent specimens of the varnish tree in 
this vicinity and one fine specimen of Sophora japonica, a relic 
—I am told—of the first nursery established hereabouts many 
years ago. 

I should like to add one or two good Summer-flowering 
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shrubs to Dr. Wilson’s list, plants which should really need 
no introduction but which seem to have been generally over- 
looked by planters. Cytisus nigricans, one of the European 
brooms, is an attractive small shrub in early Summer, with 
its small yellow flowers freely produced on long, upright, 
slender racemes. Like many other leguminous plants it can 
get along in rather poor soil. One or two of the shrubby St. 
John’s-worts are decidedly well worth a place for mid- 
Summer display. I like best Hypericum aureum, a native of 
the South but quite hardy in Massachusetts. 

Conspicuous in the swamps just now are the white flower- 
balls of the buttonbush, Cephalanthus occidentalis. While 
it is usually found with its feet in water, it will grow in ordi- 
nary garden soil. For a low damp place in the garden it is just 
the thing. 

—H. E. Downer. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Another Mole Execution 


HE moles and their subsequent mice played such havoc in 

my garden this Spring that I was on the verge of abandon- 
ing the gentle sport of gardening to take up golf. I have tried 
camphor balls and strychnine. I planted several gross of castor 
oil beans and had to lop off the castor oil forest that grew 
among the lilies. I have used all kinds of traps and have 
pumped a powdered gas into the runs. All without avail. 

One day in mid-June I caught myself looking in a sporting 
shop window and becoming tempted. But that night we 
backed the car onto the lawn, fastened an old length of hose 
onto the exhaust pipe, put the other end deep into a mole 
run, and ran the engine full tilt for an hour. Carbon monox- 
ide gas, being heavy, sinks into the subterranean runs if forced 
by the power of the engine. Since this treatment, neither 
moles nor mice have given the slightest evidence of their 
existence, and one more gardener is saved from the mediocrity 
of golf. 

—Richardson Wright. 

Norwalk, Conn. 


Garden Competition in Oregon 


VERY successful garden competition recently closed in 

Portland, Ore. The competition was sponsored by the 
Garden Club of Portland, the Little Gardens Club and the 
First National Bank of Portland and was held during the 
months of March to July. Gardens entered from various parts 
of Portland and vicinity totaled 130. Three classifications 
were considered, the garden built and maintained by the 
owner, the small garden with professional assistance and the 
large garden with professional assistance. The sweepstakes 
medal went to the garden of Mrs. Martha Doernbecher. This 
garden is located on the bank of the Willamette River and 
includes many fine native trees and much shrubbery. The 
silver medal was awarded the garden of Mrs. Bessie Mann, its 
chief charm being in the seclusion achieved in a small city. 


New Classes at an Illinois Show 


EVERAL novel and interesting classes are planned for the 
nineteenth annual flower show of the Beverley Hills 
(IIl.) Woman’s Club to be held September 5 in the new 
Ridge Park Field House at 96th Street and Longwood Drive. 
One class calls for exhibits for both artistic and inartistic 
arrangements by the same exhibitor, using the same kind of 
flowers but in separate containers. Another unique class calls 
for potted plants in the strawberry jars which are now popu- 
lar. There are classes for dried flowers, seed pods and various 
shrub branches artistically arranged; also a class for flowers 
gathered and arranged by children and for any kind of 
flowers with one color predominating. The Vanderpoel Art 
Gallery, which is a wing of the community house,. will be 
open to flower show visitors. 
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Edith Cavell, One of the Best of the Double White Lilacs 


Lilacs Which Have Proved Their Worth 


vicinity of Boston, Mass., is concerned, will be remem- 

bered as one of the shortest on record. A somewhat tardy 
Spring was followed by a burst of mid-Summer heat in early 
May with the result that lilacs, like many other flowers, ex- 
ploded into bloom and faded rapidly. Moreover, in the bright 
sunshine the colors bleached more than is usual and so, in a 
measure, the season was disappointing. In cooler districts the 
lovers were more fortunate, and I may say in passing that on 
the Bayard Thayer estate at South Lancaster the lilacs were 
this past season the finest I have seen in my experience. In a 
season like the last the value of the lilac species as lengthening 
the lilac season was well demonstrated, for—in spite of the 
short period in which the French hybrids were at their best 
—the lilac season in the Arnold Arboretum lasted its full six 
weeks. Beginning in the last days of April with the Giraldii 
hybrids, of which Lamartine is an excellent example, the sea- 
son ended early in June with Syringa Sweginzowi and S. 
tomentella. As mid-season sorts the old-fashioned Persian 
lilac, S. persica, and its popular hybrid S. chinensis (better 
known as S. rothomagensis) were particularly fine this past 
year. So far as blossom is concerned the whole lilac collection 
in the Arnold Arboretum was particularly good and, except 
for the unseasonable heat at the moment, the French hybrids 
which bloomed would have been particularly memorable. 

‘An increasingly popular shrub is the lilac and rightly so, 
for in New England and other regions where the Summers are 
hot and the Winters cold no plant gives greater returns. 
Sturdy of growth, free of blossom and clothed throughout 
the Summer until late Fall with handsome dark green foliage, 
it is at all times good to look upon. The old-fashioned white 
and purple lilacs have been associated with the American 
home as long, if not longer, than any other exotics. These 
have been superseded in size of blossom and truss of bloom 
but not in charm or fragrance. Moreover, the old-fashioned 
sorts form splendid hedges or dense clumps, uses in which 


‘Ts lilac season of 1930, at least so far as the immediate 


their modern descendants cannot vie; nevertheless, the demand 
for the newer sorts of lilac increases yearly and is merely lim- 
ited by the stocks available. Of these newer lilacs, at least 300 
different sorts have been raised and given names, most of them 
in France, hence the name French hybrid lilacs. It goes with- 
out saying that not all of these named varieties are improve- 
ments and certainly no one gardener wishes to possess them 
all. As a matter of fact, the best of the sorts may be included 
within a couple of dozen; but, at the same time, no two per- 
sons, layman or expert, will agree as to the names of any par- 
ticular two dozen, for it is a matter of personal opinion and 
taste and those anxious to possess the best hybrid lilacs from 
their own point of view should visit places like the Arnold 
Arboretum or Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., where fairly 
complete collections are maintained. In ‘“The Lilac, a Mono- 
graph,”” by Susan Delano McKelvey, Mr. T. A. Havemeyer, 
the well-known and enthusiastic grower of these popular 
plants, gives the following 20 as his selection: 


SINGLE 
Lamartine—rose mauve, early. 
Macrostachya—delicate pink turning to white. 
Mme. F. Morel—mauve rose. 
Marceau—purple violet. 
Maurice Barrés—azure lilac. 
Monge—dark purple-red. 
Réaumur—dark carmine. 
Ronsard—bluish lilac, very free, early. 
Turenne—purple violet. 
Vestale—white, a superb variety in every way. 


DOUBLE 
Duc de Massa—clear violet. 
Edith Cavell—white, buds pale sulphur. 
Jules Simon—lilac mauve. 
Léon Gambetta—rosy lilac. 
Mme. Antoine Buchner—carmine rose. 
Miss Ellen Willmott—white, late. 
Paul Thirion—claret rose. 
Président Viger—bluish lilac. 
Thunberg—deep mauve. 
Victor Lemoine—mauve lilac, late. 


The selection is based on long experience, intimate knowledge 
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and deep appreciation of the lilac and probably is as accurate 
as is possible for any one person to devise. Those wishing, 
therefore, to start with the best French hybrids, and not hav- 
ing time or inclination to make their own selection, would be 
well advised to accept Mr. Havemeyer’s measured opinion. 

The breeding of hybrid lilacs of the vulgaris type would 
appear to have passed its zenith. Indeed, it is difficult to see 
how anything better than the varieties at present in cultiva- 
tion could possibly be had. These so-called French hybrids 
are not hybrids in the true sense of the word, inasmuch as 
they are not descendants of two separate and distinct species 
but sports and varieties obtained by cross pollination of forms 
of the common lilac. This interbreeding, for it amounts to 
nothing else, has resulted in undermining the constitution of 
quite a number of varieties, and it therefore happens that 
some of the best of the dark sorts in particular, so far as blos- 
soms are concerned, have a poor constitution and grow indif- 
ferently. The late Mr. John Dunbar of Rochester Parks, 
N. Y., was a great lilac enthusiast and originated a number of 
varieties which he named. Many of these are worthwhile and 
one of them to which he gave the name President Lincoln is 
remarkable for the clear Wedgwood blue 
of its blossoms. Unfortunately, like a 
number of others, its constitution is in- 
clined to be weak. 

The lilac is fond of good living: a good 
strong loam—and if lime be present so 
much the better—is its favorite diet. To 
this should be added bone meal and cow 
manure in liberal quantities. A situation 
where the plants can enjoy good drainage 
and where no water lies about the roots 
during Winter is necessary. Under such 
conditions lilacs thrive, always supposing 
plants on their own roots be first set out. 
Much of the material on the market today 
is grafted low on privet, a convenient 
method of making a salable stock, but un- 
less the lilac scion develops its own root 
system it never results in a healthy plant. 
The lilac enthusiast is, therefore, strongly 
advised to see, when purchasing French 
hybrid lilacs, that they have a mass of their 
own roots independent of the understock 
on which they may be worked. Except in 
the case of standards, never purchase a lilac 
grafted or budded on lilac understock and 
this for the simple reason that the lilac 
understock suckers freely and in the course 
of a few years completely stifles the more delicate offspring it 
is supposed to nourish. William H. Judd. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


a 


‘The Purple-Stamened Stewartia 


F  geaagting the shrubs native to Eastern North America, there 
is no more beautiful species than the purple-stamened 
Stewartia pentagyna grandiflora. The flowers, borne freely 
in the leaf axils on the current season’s growth, suggest those 
of a camellia, being saucer-shaped and from three and one- 
half to four inches in diameter with a mass of purple stamens 
in the center. The leaves are short-stalked, ovate, pointed, 
each one from two and one-half to five inches long by two 
to three and one-half inches broad, dark green and promi- 
nently veined on the upper surface. This shrub is both free- 
growing and very hardy, thriving well at South Lancaster, 
Ipswich and elsewhere in Massachusetts. The typical species, 
S. pentagyna, has yellowish stamens and smaller flowers and 
has been in cultivation for a century; but when this larger, 
more handsome variety, grandiflora, was discovered, and how 
it got into cultivation, is not known. It was named in 1914 
by Mr. W. J. Bean from plants flowering in the Royal 
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Botanic Garden, Kew, England. In Georgia it is found grow- 
ing mixed with the type, and probably seeds collected there 
resulted in its introduction. 

The largest plant I know of is a handsome specimen grow- 
ing in the garden of Mrs. Bayard Thayer at South Lancaster, 
Mass., of which a photograph is here reproduced. This plant 
is about 12 feet high and 15 feet in diameter, with many 
ascending, spreading stems, and it is dense and shapely in 
habit. It commences to blossom about the middle of July and 
continues until mid-August, producing many hundreds of 
flowers during this season. The flowers are best seen in the 
cool of the morning and evening, as the petals droop some- 
what during the heat of the day. 

It may be of interest to note that the genus was named 
for John Stuart, Earl of Bute, who acted as chief advisor to 
Augusta, Princess Dowager of Wales, when she founded the 
Botanic Gardens at Kew in 1759-60. Stewartia is one of 
those curious links between the floras of Eastern Asia and 
Eastern North America. Of the seven species known, one is 
peculiar to China and another to Korea; three are natives of 
the mountains of Japan and two of southeastern United 
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A Well-Grown Specimen of the Purple-Stamened Stewartia 


States. While S. pentagyna and its variety grandiflora are per- 
fectly hardy in Massachusetts, the handsome S. malachoden- 
dron from Arkansas, Florida and Louisiana has not proved 
amenable to cultivation in the Arnold Arboretum. 

The stewartias are all shrubs or small trees with large and 
beautiful camellia-like blossoms and many species have pol- 
ished cinnamon-brown bark. They may be propagated by 
layering and by seeds, which are somewhat freely produced 
once the plants attain maturity. Flowering at mid-season, 
they have special value in the garden, but alas! they are almost 
impossible to obtain from nurserymen. 


Arnold Arboretum. 


The Woodland Anemone 


B hig woodland anemone, Anemone sylvestris, is common 
in England but not so familiar to American gardeners. 
It is similar to the white Anemone japonica, but it has a 
gracefully nodding flower borne singly upon a twelve-inch 
stem. It spreads rapidly when suited with a light soil, medium 
amount of moisture and half shade, and makes an excellent 
ground cover for the bare spaces beneath trees. 

Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 


—E. H. Wilson. 
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Leaving San Francisco, the train winds east and north 
through fine farming country and through miles of peach, 
apricot, and almond orchards. By evening, however, these are 
far behind and we climb through mountain gorges up into 
snow and just before dark to a glimpse of the snow-covered 
peaks of Mt. Shasta. Morning finds us running through fine 
forests of Douglas spruce and soon we enter the city of 
Portland. Summer and Spring have been left far behind and 
here it is late Winter with only pussy willows in bloom—and 
such beautiful pussy willows, almost as white as the shadbush 
of New England. There was just one species apparently, but 
no one could tell me its botanical name. “‘Just willows,’’ was 
the only answer [ could get to my many questions. 

In the residence districts of the city, beautiful hollies were 
everywhere in evidence. This is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all of the evergreens there. On some private estates, rhododen- 
drons were to be seen naturalized by the thousand. They are 
mostly species native to Oregon but Rhododendron cataw- 
biense and other eastern species and many kinds of azaleas are 
also to be seen. Many of the larger gardens on the hills sur- 
rounding the cities have vistas cut for views out to Mt. 
Hood or other snow-capped mountains. Such views, however, 
were taking one of their many days off when I called. It was 
not noticeably foggy but the air was not clear enough for any 
distant views. 


Twenty-three miles from Portland, the great deGraaff firm 
of Noordwijk, Holland, is establishing a bulb farm, carved 
out of the primeval forest instead of out of sand dunes as is 
done in the Dutch bulb district. Acres of bulbs, some planted 
in beds, others in rows, were just (March 8th) sending their 


green leaves through the soil. Only one variety, ‘‘February 
Gold,’’ was in bloom. It is a Cyclamineus hybrid which has 
proven of great value for its earliness in my eastern garden. 
It was interesting to see these fields being wrested from the 
wilderness and to see the dynamiting of huge stumps. But it 
was inspiring to see in the very center of the tract five giant 
Douglas spruces 150 or more feet high, left standing because 
the owner, a Dutchman, loves trees and loves them enough 
to preserve them, even though they take up nearly half an acre 
of expensive land that he needs for commercial bulb growing. 
Native Oregonians throw up their hands in disgust that any- 
one should care for the beauty of trees. Their only desire is to 
cut down everything, create farms, factories, slums and bill- 
boards, and make magnificent Oregon just as ugly as they 
can, while at the same time bellowing loudly for tourists to 
come and see their ‘‘beauty.”’ 

And deGraaff, a Dutchman, has come to show up the sor- 
didness of the 100 per cent Oregonian. He has to cut down the 
forest to make fields but he preserves the biggest trees in the 
center of the tract as an everlasting monument that there is 
something else in this world besides ‘‘business,’’ and that 
hard-headed, hard-working business men can have room in 
their hearts for love of natural beauty. Just for that reason | 
hope he will make more money out of his Oregon grown 
bulbs than his neighbors, who call him a fool to leave those 
trees standing. 


~ 


On the other side of Portland at Beaverton, Mr. Howard 
Weed has one of the finest collections of irises and peonies on 
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the coast. He has grown many iris seedlings, the best of which, 
“Western Dream,’’ has long been in my garden. In his nur- 
sery, I found many interesting plants, most of them far more 
familiar to me than the plants I have been seeing in California. 
Mr. Weed complains that the rage for evergreens has made it 
almost impossible to sell deciduous shrubs. The Sunday of my 
visit he had run a special newspaper advertisement offering 
Spiraea Van Houttei at twenty-five cents each, five for a dol- 
lar, and there was a constant stream of visitors arriving, tying 
these on the backs of their cars and departing. These people 
owned cars worth a thousand or two thousand dollars, and 
were indulging in plants to the extent of a dollar or two. 
What a comment on American horticulture! 

I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. R. Cooley of Silverton, 
Oregon, who introduced the new Klager lilacs into commerce 
and who is now introducing the irises of several new breeders. 
With him and with Mr. Weed, I had a delightful drive out 
the Columbia Highway as far as the magnificent Multnomah 
Falls. We stopped at Hoodacres, a small nursery specializing 
in delphiniums, and went by Mr. Crissey’s nursery of al- 
pines. From one private estate, we got most gorgeous views 
up and down the river. This garden on a high cliff gets such 
a terrific sweep of the wind that even the evergreens growing 
wild on the hillside have all the branches killed on the wind- 
ward side. Behind the shelter of these half dead trees, however, 
garden plants of all kinds are growing well. 


Turning East, an overnight journey takes one out of the 
mild, moist, coastal climate into the colder, dryer, desert val- 
leys of Idaho. My first stop was at Boise, where the fine archi- 
tecture of the railroad station givés one a splendid first 
impression of civic pride. 

Many Eastern gardeners know David C. Petrie as Idaho's 
pioneer iris grower. His nursery is a few miles out in the coun- 
try and is irrigated every 16 days in the growing season. He 
has one or two hundred varieties of iris, not recent novelties, 
for he has no high priced market for them, but the very best 
of modern kinds that sell for $1.00 or less; Caterina, Lady 
Foster, and Kashmir White grow as well as in California, 
despite the severe Winters, an indication that Eastern troubles 
with these are probably due to excessive moisture rather than 
low temperatures. Mr. Petrie has many peonies, also, and a 
wonderful collection of shrubs such as can be found in many 
Eastern nurseries. Barberries, bush honeysuckles, lilacs, 
deutzias, mock oranges, and forsythias are found in many 
varieties. Deciduous trees, also, are grown, as well as Scotch 
and Austrian pine, red cedar, Norway spruce and Douglas fir. 
Carolina hemlock has, however, proved a failure, and Cana- 
dian hemlock does not seem happy. 

By the addition of peat moss, which, by the way, i am sur- 
prised to find nearly everywhere I go, Mr. Petrie is growing a 
number of azaleas—A. arborescens, A. calendulacea, A. japo- 
nica and several others—in a soil that is strongly impregnated 
with lime. The wild Oregon grape does well but some of the 
evergreen barberries had been badly burned during zero 


- weather. As usual I found Pfitzer’s juniper a favorite but 


strangely enough saw no Japanese yews, which, judging by 
the behavior of many other plants, ought to like it here. 
Working with Mr. Petrie on irises is Mr. Walter S. 


Hearne. He is an amateur gardener who has been doing some 
iris breeding and, as he has but little space, his seedlings are 
tested out in the Petrie nursery. Both these men seem keenly 
alive to the possibilities of better gardening in Boise, and in- 
deed there is room for it, for after a California visit it seems 
strange to see even the smallest place without some planting. 
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The Satin Poppy in America 


UCH has been written during the past few months 
about Meconopsis Baileyi, but never have I seen any- 
thing mentioned about the satin poppy, M. Wallichu. On 
July 16 a plant was in flower in the Harvard University 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge, Mass. It has withstood the 
past two Winters outside, the only covering being a sheet of 
glass to ward off excessive moisture. As far as the writer 
can ascertain, this is the first time that M. Wallichiu has 
flowered outside in the vicinity of Boston. While it is a very 
robust flower in Great Britain, often attaining a height of 
five or six feet, the plant here is only three feet high. Its first 
bloom opened on July 9 and the plant continued in flower 
until the end of the month. It makes a beautiful tuft of cut 
foliage, which is covered with rusty hairs. The stem is slender, 
erect and paniculate. The basal leaves are stalked, pinnately 
parted, the lobes ovate-oblong, and the’ stem leaves sessile, 
pinnatifid. The flowers are satiny and very pale blue (fading 
to lavender) with petals crinkled at the edges, while the 
stamens are numerous and the anthers orange in color. 

The satin poppy is a native of the Indian Himalayas at an 
elevation of 9,000 to 10,000 feet. Seeds of this species were 
sown here in February, 1928, in a cool greenhouse. When 
large enough to handle, they were transplanted into four-inch 
pots, later potted singly in three-inch pots, and finally planted 
outside in August of the same year. 

Since most meconopsis are biennials and have tap roots, 
they should be kept in active growth until they are finally 
planted out; otherwise they are apt to get stunted and never 
make satisfactory plants. In addition to the above, the follow- 
ing species wintered outside without any covering whatever: 
M. Baileyi, M. rudis, M. Pratttt, M. extmia and M. tntegrt- 
folia. It would be very interesting to know if anyone around 
Boston has been successful in growing and flowering these 
other kinds: M. paniculata, M. simplicifolia, M. grandis, 
M. quintuplinervia, M. punicea, M. latifolia and the white 
forms of M. Wallichu and M. Pratti. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden. 


Another Experience With Greased ‘Trees 


Dear Sir—M. M. Payne, in your issue of July 1, has 
given a very effective way of killing trees rather than tent 
caterpillars. At least, this is my opinion, judging from one 
experience that came under my notice. 

A number of years ago, when in the employ of Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, Germantown, Pa., the writer was sent to 
investigate the cause of trees dying on a fine place in Chestnut 
Hill. It was a corner property. The first trees examined were 
large sugar maples along the curb line. At first I thought they 
were affected by a leaking gas main, but further examination 
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proved that other trees on the lawn were also in a bad shape, 
while trees on nearby properties showed no evidence of the 
same trouble. It was noted that the thin bark trees, such as, 
the magnolia, sugar maples and birch, were in a worse condi- 
tion than the rough bark trees like oaks and Norway maples. 

After much study and long examination the writer was 
about to confess that the cause was a mystery and to make a 
report to that effect. Then, since it was noticed that each tree 
had a band of grease around it, a small strip of bark was cut 
out, running through this band. The cause of the trouble was 
immediately obvious. Below the band of grease the cambium 
layer, or inner bark, was in a normal condition, under the 
grease the cambium was destroyed, and above the grease it 
was in an unhealthy condition. In the case of rough bark trees 
the grease had not had the opportunity to penetrate, so that 
ill effects were not so obvious, but the thin bark trees were 
completely girdled and destroyed. 

Naturally, the owner was shocked. We recommended that 
the grease be scraped off and the trunks washed with hot 
soapy water. This saved the majority of trees but some were 
completely destroyed. If grease is to be used, the writer would 
strongly urge your readers not to use one with a mineral base. 


—Ernest Hemming. 
Easton, Md. 


The Question of Popular Names 


Dear Sir—in the July 15 issue of Horticulture, Professor 
Waugh comments upon the stupidity of calling Centaurea 
cyanus “‘French pinks,’’ but is not the name ‘‘bachelor’s but- 
tons’ equally silly? In England this term is applied to vari- 
ous flowers that are button-like in form but I never heard it 
given to the flower under notice, which to everyone is the 
cornflower or bluebottle. One can understand these names, 
that of cornflower being derived from its common occurrence 
in cornfields, although the red poppy is equally if not more 
common in such areas. 

Standardized Plant Names recognizes cornflower as the 
popular name. Why florists—especially in New England— 
use the term ‘“‘bachelor’s buttons’’ is a mystery, and why in 
Oregon the flowers become ‘‘French pinks” is not only a mys- 
tery but stupid. When it comes to popular plant names, many 
are both foolish and meaningless. Popular names should at 
least have some foundation for their being. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


The Troublesome Iris Borer 


Dear Sir—In the June 1 issue of Horticulture, Donald 
Glenn reports a method of dealing with the iris borer but, as 
Nancy Jenisen points out in the July 15 issue, he does not say 
what treatment he accorded the leaves. Since mine were too 
green to burn I decided to “cook” them, for then I was sure 
they would do no further damage. I boiled them in a big pan 
of water until they were tender. I had several pans full but 
was satisfied that the method was surer than burying. Having 
had to reset a three-foot border of iris last year on account of 
this pest, I have been interested in trying to find out its habits, 
what the moth looks like and so forth. 

According to Mr. Clark L. Thayer, head of the department 
of floriculture at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, ‘‘The 
adult is one of the cutworm moths which flies at night. It is 
similar in appearance and size to the common dusty miller, 
except in color which is a rusty black. . . . The eggs are 
greenish in color when they are deposited in the Fall.’”’ In 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1406, ‘‘Garden Iris,” the moth is also 
said to lay its eggs in the Fall. Mr. Glenn says the moth lays 
the eggs the latter part of May. Have we two moths to 
contend with? 


—Lillie M. B. Seavey. 
Ward Hill, Mass. 








Decorating the House With Flowers 


the subject from a more or less professional point of view, 

but the latest treatment of it, by an English author, is con- 
cerned with different aspects of home decoration.* The author 
has not catered to extravagant tastes that demand rare flowers, 
but rather to those who arrange flowers which grow in their 
own gardens, or who spend modest sums in purchasing flow- 
ers in season. Although the monthly lists for picking and 
planting do not apply exactly to American conditions, the 
75 illustrations from photographs give excellent hints on 
arrangement in many kinds of containers. 

If you receive faded flowers through the mail, says the 
author, and wish to revive them quickly, try dipping the 
stems in hot (almost boiling) water. While the flowers will 
pick up quickly, their subsequent life will be considerable 
shorter than would have been the case if they had been 
plunged up to their necks in a bucketful of rain water and 
stood in a cool dark place for a few hours 
after their arrival. 

The ideal treatment for cut flowers, she 
goes on to say, is to change the water every 
day, but where a long time has been spent 
on their arrangement this is not practicable. 
The next best thing is to put a piece of 
charcoal in the bottom of the vase, or hold 
the vase beneath a running tap for a few 
moments every day in order to freshen the 
water. 

Eschscholtzias and morning glories lose 
their petals immediately if they are picked 
in the ordinary way, but if gathered while 
still in bud and allowed to develop in a jar 
of water in the flower room they will last 
quite well. Poppies should be gathered 
when the first frilled morsel of color bursts 
through the green calyx. 

Branches of trees and flowering shrubs, 
such as lilac, apple, pear, rambler rose, and 
laburnum, will live longer in water if the 
bark is peeled from that part of the branch 
which will be under water, or if the woody 
stems are bruised with a heavy object. 

The following excerpt from the au- 
thor’s discussion of color schemes and 
backgrounds, under June, will indicate her method of treating 
the subject: 


Yellow is a color to play with, either in daylight or by artificial light. 
Think of pale, cream, yellow, rambler roses with sprays of purple clematis; 
think of yellow tree-lupins with the pale ‘‘skimmed milk’’ blue of the 
chimney bell flower. Everyone knows how beautifully Parma violets mix 
with primroses but not so many people have tried putting the wine red 
honesty-flower with those golden daisies of Spring, the doronicums. Unfor- 
tunately the latter flowers do not seem to care much for one another's 
society, for I notice they do not live long in water together, though in 
separate vases either of them will live for five or six days. Many yellow 
flowers look well with small sprays of copper beech leaves or twigs of 
Prunus Pissardii. 

If there is a rather dark corner in any part of your house try putting 
a vase of yellow flowers there, and then if you have some blue flowers 
substitute a vase of these; you will be amazed at the different effects 
created. The yellow flowers will lighten the corner tremendously; the blue 
ones—well—the blue ones might just as well not be there fer all the 
notice they will receive. Blue flowers are really not for the house! I know 
it is tempting, when delphiniums raise their stately spires, to gather an 
armful and stand them in a big pitcher in the hall. But only those who 
have sacrificed a fine clump of delphiniums to this temptation know just 
how dreadfully disappointing the result is. In the house, even by day- 
light, their wonderful blues look faded, while by artificial light they 
become smoke-grey or a dull mauvish-purple. 

What applies to delphiniums applies to almost all the blue flowers. If 


Prete sabe books on flower arrangement have dealt with 





***Flower and Vase"’ by Anne Lamplugh. Published by Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
N. Y. Price $1.75. 


you feel, despite this, that you must have them about you, then stand 
them near the window or wherever there is a chance of a ray of sunlight 
falling on them. 


The author makes many suggestions which will stimulate 
the imagination of American women who are fond of flowers 
indoors as well as in the garden. Thus she writes, ‘“Now you 
may think that crocuses are not much use for vases but wait— 
have you tried them with the tiny iris reticulata? These two 
combine most readily in a squat green vase about three inches 
high.’’ Concrete examples like this are distinctly helpful and 
there are many passing references such as one which suggests 
the stunning effect produced by scarlet geraniums in pewter 
on a polished table top. The illustration reproduced on this 
page is a striking example of amateur artistry, branches of 
ornamental crabapples being arranged in a low lacquer bowl 
and held in place by small stones. The finishing touch to this 
composition is produced by the use of a mellowed metal 
plate against the wall immediately behind the bowl. 





Cherry Blooms in a Chinese Bowl, the Stems Being Held in Place by Small Stones 


Growing the English Ivy 


HE popular English ivy, Hedera helix, loves a warm, 

genial atmosphere. It is without doubt a true climber, for 
it is only at its best when allowed to grow skywards. 

Many of my friends seem to want it to droop for a hang- 
ing effect. And this is positively one thing ivy refuses to do 
gracefully. The leaves persist in growing right-side-up. Even 
new growth on the terminal shoots turns up at acute angles. 
It may be interesting to see the resistance of the ivy to this 
mode of growing, but I think it is a poor way of admiring 
and treating this rare old plant which is sometimes known 
as ‘‘the ivy green.” 

Now is a good time to procure plants for either the sun 
porch or cool greenhouse and even to plant them on the 
northerly sides of dwellings and other buildings. Plants from 
four-inch pots will make good specimens long before the 
Winter is over. I find that the English ivy stands the Winter 
in this part of Massachusetts fairly well and is rarely burned 
by frost, if it is planted as suggested for out-of-doors. 

—Ernest Adshead. 
Auburn, Mass. 
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Hitchings Giexealakelenier 





David Yule Can Grow 
Almost Anything He Pleases 
In This Hitchings House 


HIS greenhouse on the estate of Mrs. Herbert L. 
Satterlee, at Greenwich, Connecticut, is 18 feet wide 
and 42 feet long. 
In one part of it, with side glass far down toward ground 
level, vines and other high growing plants get sunlight clear 
to their roots. The remainder is devoted to general plants 
by Mr. David Yule, gardener for Mrs. Satterlee. 


Of special interest is the treatment of the foundation and 
side walls, and the attractive stone workroom. The group 
of garden frames at the right are used as feeders for the 
greenhouse, as well as for flowers in the Spring. 

This is typical of many such layouts in the vicinity of 
Greenwich. 


Hitchings Company” 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 

Branch Offices at 
New York City, N. Y. Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. Freehold, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. Th Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Greenhouse of 
Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee 
Greenwich, Conn 
Mr. David Yule, Gardener 
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Division and Planting of Irises 
LTHOUGH bearded irises are easy to grow and quite 
hardy, like most plants they repay careful treatment and 
should be given a good garden soil rather than consigned to 
places where nothing else will live. Most of them prefer a 


| fairly stiff clay soil but they will also thrive on sand if sup- 


plied with liberal amount of bone meal, ‘wood ashes or 
other commercial fertilizer, and a few varieties like the addi- 


tion of some humus. While they will do perfectly well in 
ordinary garden soil, no animal manures should be used with 
them. Three applications of hydrated lime in the Spring tend 
to sweeten the soil and also help to prevent rot. 

These German irises, as they used to be called, are best 
moved soon after blooming or even as late as September. 
The plants should be set near the surface so that the sun 
will shine directly on the fleshy rhizome and ripen it before 
the arrival of Winter. Strong divisions instead of large 
clumps should be used and the old plants divided every four 
to six years. While young rhizomes can be separated with 
the fingers, it may be necessary to use a sharp knife with the 
long-established clumps. They should be planted eight inches 
apart for immediate effect or two feet apart if they are to 
be left in place for a number of years. They like lime. 

Bearded irises should be planted in the sunniest spot in the 
garden. They require the average amount of moisture but 
will not do well in a low damp place. They object, in fact, 


_ to having their feet wet. If the drainage conditions are not 


very good, it is well to raise the bed a few inches above the 
surrounding soil or to put in tile drains. 

The Japanese irises, on the other hand, like a rich damp 
soil and are most effectively planted in broad masses along 


| brooks or ponds. Water flooded about the plants in the Spring 





is beneficial. 

While the Japanese irises in particular do not like to be 
moved about, they should be divided every three or four 
years. This work is best done in April or else in late August 
or early September. The crowns should be lifted carefully 
and separated with a very sharp knife. 

In preparing a piece of land for planting Japanese irises 
the ground should be dug to a depth of one foot and a liberal 
amount of cow manure mixed with it. Since the plants enjoy 
a slightly acid soil, peat moss may be freely used but never 
any lime. They should be set deeper than the bearded kinds 
with the crowns two inches below the surface. If the soil is 
heavy, a thin layer of sand should be sprinkled in the bottom 
of each hole, and a slight mulch of peat will help to retain 
the soil moisture. Japanese irises also prefer sunlight but will 
give satisfactory results in partial shade. 


A Real Yellow Climbing Rose 


T last we have in the new climber Primevere (in America 
called Primrose) a hardy climbing rose that is really 


_ yellow. It has large full flowers, that are similar in shape 


to those of Dr. Van Fleet and hold their yellow color. It has 
shining, holly-like foliage and is evidently quite hardy. Emily 
Gray has not as large or full a blossom and is lighter in color; 
while it may not be as hardy, it stands the Winters uncov- 
ered on Cape Cod. For a deep mass of yellow color, however, 
Primrose is far better. Gardenia, Aviateur Bleriot, Prof. C. S. 
Sargent, and other older ‘‘yellow’’ varieties are just as good 
climbers as these two, but the yellow color does not hold 
beyond the first day of bloom, and in mass they are classed 
as white. 

Of course, these are all once-bloomers only, in the general 
June-July period, and for recurrent bloom no rose can yet 
equal the hybrid musk Francesca, which offers big, light 
yellow, semi-double flowers at intervals all Summer. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Sedums of the Better Class 


rs spite of much common prejudice against anything called 
sedum, my garden owes a great deal to this genus for 
beauty and interest at all seasons of the year. The sedum has 
never really deserved its reputation for being low-caste, dull 
and uninteresting. Unfortunately, many of the least worthy 
forms are the most commonly cultivated, both in the trade 
and in gardens, and under names which belong to the choicest 
of the genus. The condemnation which may be justly due to 
the worst forms of Sedum album, S. atzoon and to such as 
S. alboroseum, has thus fallen upon many little-known, 
choice species. This confusion of names is by no means re- 
stricted to the trade. There is a good deal of misnaming of 
sedums in botanic gardens. 
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Frankly, I think more of some of the sedum species in the | 


garden than of some of the saxifragas. Certain of the saxi- 
fragas get into gardens upon the collective fame of the genus, 
while many choice sedum species may be excluded because of 
prejudice against a genus which it is easier to describe as ‘‘dull 
and uninteresting’ than to explore. 

At this time (June 12) there is a great diversity of sedum 


display. S. dasyphyllum is flowering everywhere. S. anglicum | 


is all white. S. Nevii still holds forth in the more shady places. 
S. acre and S. sexangulare are covered with yellow lace. 

Among the less common species, the little seedlings of the 
annual S. Nuttalianum have covered themselves with a beauti- 
ful spread of yellow embroidery. This little annual from the 
southwest seeds itself in the garden. These seedlings behave 
and look just like those of the annual S. pulchellum, until 
they get ready to bloom. They are literally all flower— 
showier than any sexangulare. §. Nuttalianum is a perfect 
companion plant for the annual S. pulchellum. 

S. stenopetalum is doing exceptionally well this year. 
When not in bloom, this plant reminds one of a small 
S. acre, but is rather more erect and often purplish in Winter 
time. Now it has suddenly gone sky-scraping, in its small 
way. The long flower-prongs are stuck straight up and hung 
all over with golden-yellow stars. S. stenopetalum is a beauti- 
ful, small plant, never rampant and hardly noticeable except 
when in bloom. It is a western species and perfectly easy to 
grow. 

S. Stribrnyt is gradually unfolding its large stars of soft 
yellow, of a pleasing shade. This little plant, which might 
easily be taken for a small S. reflexum when not in bloom, 
carries large and much branched flower-prongs, rather erect. 
It is a choice and rare sedum from the Balkans, and it seems 
very easy to grow. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. —P. J. van Melle. 


A Red Larkspur From the West 


HEN we think of larkspurs or delphiniums at Hillcrest 

Gardens it is of the great blue kinds which have won us 
silver medals and the president’s cup at flower shows of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Among these we had 
this year a beautiful plant with creamy white flowers. We 
have also had better success than before with the wild red 
larkspur which grows in the Sierra Nevada Mountains at a 
height of 8,000 feet. 


Our Delphinium nudicaule or red larkspur has a more | 


slender growth than the blue ones, with a longer space be- 


tween the leaf stalks. The flower is smaller with a long spur | 
behind. This spur is red when the flower is in bud. The rest | 


of the bud is green on the back of the petals. When it is fully 
open, the flower is between scarlet-red and scarlet in the 
Ridgway Color Chart. It grows between four and five feet 
tall. With us it has not yet attained the robust growth of the 
blue or white delphinium. We feel that it will be an interest- 
ing plant to watch and hope that it can be further developed. 


Weston, Mass. —HM. R. Case. 


| 
| 
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Camellia Japonica 


HESE beautiful shrubs are becoming very 

popular not only for southern gardens 
but also for northern conservatories. 

We are offering for Fall shipment a very 
choice collection of named varieties in a wide 
All of 
our stock is pot-grown, well matured plants; 


range of color and type of bloom. 


and a great many of them will give splendid 
blooms the first season. 


To those interested wil! be mailed a com- 
plete descriptive list. 





COTTAGE GARDENS CoO., Inc. 
QUEENS VILLAGE, N. Y. 
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Plant Full-Grown Evergreen s 


NoW! Beautiful evergreens lend charm to grounds. 

Plant grown trees now and save years of 
waiting. We can bring in handsome trees which we 
have growing on nearby locations and plant them 
safely on your estate. Wouldn’t you like to take a 
little tour with us and inspect such trees? Inci- 
dentally, now is a good time to move in evergreens 
and to arrange for moving other varieties later in 
the year. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Maine 
Tel. Aspinwall 0979 Tel. Forest 4212 


Have yuu received our literature on the Oare of Trees and on Tree ae 
ae Moving? Oopies on request. 








1368 Beacon Street 








25% LESS THAN LIST 


For prompt acceptance for August delivery we offer all the following 
overstock at 25% off from list prices: 


Fee’ 
22% 3 34% 4 4% 


Taxus cuspidata ............. 
22% : 3a 4 44,4 


American Arbor Vitae ........ 
Pinus densiflora ...........-. 
Pinus sylvestTis ........cce0% 
Gel. WINS BHPGSS 2. cccccccccce 
Col. Green Spruce ........... 
Rhododendron maximum ...... 2 
Rhododendron carolinanum .... 2 3 

Kalmia latifolia (Mt. Laurel) .. 22%3 3% 4 4% 
ee 11% 2 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 
WACHUCHUNK NURSERY COHASSET, MASS. 
(Private drive off Beechwood Street) 
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CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 

Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays. 











ROSES and PEONIES 
from PETERSON 


Continuing to specialize in these two universal favorites for over 25 
years results in better grown plants of highest quality. 
The two annual publications 


“A Little Book About Roses” “The Flower Beautiful” 


(New Issue Ready September 1) (New Issue Ready August 1) 
Either or both sent upon request 
Fall planting of our field-grown Roses is successful 
Plant peonies from September 15 or 20 until frost 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Please mention this publication 




















FROM THE SMALLEST —TO THE TALLEST 
Early, mid-season, late—Iris for every purpose. Pogogy- 
clus, Regelies, Oncocyclus, Siberians, Japanese, Spurias, 
Evansias or Crested Iris. Write for Catalogue 
ROBERT WAYMAN 

Box B Long Island, N Y. 





Bayside 
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Growing Cress in the Garden 


HERE are three distinct kinds of cress, and confusion 

exists in the minds of those unacquainted with this fact. 
Watercress, Radicula nasturtium-aquaticum, is a perennial 
found growing wild in many of our slow-running, shallow 
streams which have a sandy or gravelly bottom. It is also 
found wild in and around the edges of some of our many 
springs. With care it may be cultivated in a shady and moist 
section of the garden, and it is one of the easiest of crops to 
grow in the greenhouse during the Winter. It is propagated 
either from seed or by cuttings. Seed may be sown directly in 
a well prepared seedbed or in flats under glass. 

If the seed is planted in the garden, choose a shady spot 
with good loam, fork in manure and mix in some coarse sand, 
then level carefully and rake in the seed or sow quite thickly 
in shallow drills eight to 12 inches apart. Plants should be 
thinned to six inches for best results. Watering should be fre- 
quent unless the soil is naturally very moist. The soil should 
not be muddy; if so, correct with coarse gravel. 

Cuttings root very quickly in moist sand and when rooted 
should be set in flats, then transplanted to the permanent bed 
with the plants about eight inches apart each way. Under 
favorable conditions, watercress will multiply by its own 
seeds and roots. A shaded coldframe, handy to a supply of 
water, is an excellent place to grow this excellent plant. 

In the greenhouse plants are set eight to nine inches apart; 
no bottom heat is necessary. Plenty of moisture is needed and 
a night temperature of 50 degrees is best. The tips of the 
branches are cut off about four to six inches from the end, and 
if properly cared for the plants will thrive indefinitely. 

As the best quality cress is produced in its natural habitat, 
it is important to reproduce these conditions as closely as pos- 
sible. Beds alongside a stream can be prepared eight to 10 
inches below the level of the stream. The seed is sown and 
then the beds carefully flooded. The supply of water can then 
be shut off by a dam and admitted only when desired. The 
water will protect the plants in Winter. 

Upland cress, Barbarea praecox, is a biennial resembling 
watercress in form and flavor. Any good garden soil will do 
for it, and its culture is similar to that of spinach. A moist, 
shady spot is best but upland cress is not so particular as 
watercress. Seed should be sown as early as possible for the 
Spring crop,—and about July 20 for the Fall crop. Rows 
should be 12 inches apart and the plants thinned to six inches 
in the row. In seven to nine weeks the growth will be suffi- 
cient to permit cutting of the young tender tips. Considerable 
moisture and cool weather is necessary for the best growth of 
the plants. This cress will withstand frosts but is killed in 
Winter, except in mild climates. 

The common garden cress, Lepidium sativum, is also 
known as peppergrass and is very popular in Europe, espe- 
cially near London. Any good garden soil that is rich and 
moist should grow this plant successfully. The seed is sown 
as soon as the ground is ready in the Spring, and for best re- 
sults and a continuous supply plantings should be made every 
two weeks until September 1. In three to six weeks the growth 
will be sufficient for use, the larger plants being removed to 
make room for the remaining plants to develop. Seed is sown 
rather thickly in rows 12 inches apart. The leaves can be cut 
and the roots will develop a second crop, but this method is 
not so satisfactory as when the whole plant is harvested. Dur- 
ing the Summer, the plants quickly go to seed so that plant- 
ings from June 1 to July 20 are usually omitted. It is 
resistant to frost, but is killed by low temperatures. 

The principal pest of the garden and upland cress is the flea 
beetle. This insect often spoils a crop, especially from May 
15 to June 15, and is extremely difficult to control. The 
plants can be grown in a cloth-covered frame quite free from 
beetle injury. This frame should be in a cool, shaded spot. 


—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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Anyone 


can own a greenhouse 

















This King Lean-to 
Costs Little to Erect, 
and Mighty Little 
to Run 


So many lovers of flow- 
ers fail to realize how 
reasonable in cost a 
greenhouse can really 
be. For one doesn’t need 
to own a giant range to 
grow the many rare and 
beautiful things we read 
about in books of flower- 
lore. 


Indeed not. A cozy 
King Lean-to has all the 


growing qualities of a vast conservatory—yet costs so little. 
It’s so attractively designed, and built as strong as a sky- 
scraper. Heating? Quite simple. 

If flowers are a hobby for you, you'll be pleased to get the 
facts about King houses. Send us your name—our catalog 
will arrive promptly. 


KING CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 
535 Wheatfield Street 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

















New Everblooming Phlox 


FOR carpets of color, or for edgings in hardy gardens, the new Arendsi 

Hybrid Phlox are not surpassed by other perennials. From May to 
mid-autumn they are a mass of bloom, giving a new note to the garden’s 
color harmony. 


Charlotte. Pinkish lilac. 
Emmy. Dark lilac. 


Hanna. Bright pink. Louise. Pale lilac. 
Hilda. White suffused lilac. Marianna. Bluish violet. 


75 Cents Each 
SPECIA Five Plants of each for only $19 
provided you mention Horticulture 
Place orders now for autumn shipping and planting 
For autumn planting we suggest the new Sidalcea Hybrids, Nimmerdor, Mr. Lindburg, 


Monarch, Scarlet Beauty; Heliopsis, new double-flowering; Potentilla hybrids; Sedums, 
Trollius, and many others, described and priced in our Hardy Plant catalogue. 
In your request for catalogues it is important to state definitely what 
you intend to plant. We issue several catalogues. You will confer a 
favor by mentioning “Horticulture” when writing. 


Ask for list of Potted Perennials for late summer and early autumn planting 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
MAM 














\The Natural fertilizer 








At last we have achieved a perfectly natural fertilizer— 
one that will feed and stimulate plant or lawn, as Nature 
always intended they should be fed. Now you can secure 
luxuriant growth, maximum bloom, beautiful lawn, and 
at the same time, build up reserve soil strength, for Dri- 
conure is composed of dehydrated cow manure, for stimu- 
lation, and G P M Peat Moss Soil Improver to maintain 
healthy soil condition. 

Use Driconure when you plant and transplant. Use it to 
top-dress your lawn once or twice during the summer. It 
is finely pulverized for convenience and entirely free of 
weed seeds. You'll like it. Three and one-half bushel bag 
$2.50 f.o.b. plant. Small extra charge for freight or 
cartage. 


Literature giving complete information 
gladly sent on request. 





Nature’s Humus Compost 


GPM Peat Moss, which is used in the making of Dri- 
conure, also has a nation-wide reputation of its own, as 
a soil improver and mulch. Professional growers recom- 
mend it for improving sandy or clay soils and for adding 
humus to ordinary garden soil. Almost everyone now 
uses it as a Summer mulch to keep out weeds and retain 
moisture. Let us send you complete information. 


ATKINS & DURBROW,, Inc. 


29-P Burling Slip New York, N. Y. 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS | 
IRISES 





ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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BEFORE 


PLANTING 


Read These 
Two Books 


By 
ERNEST H. WILSON 





ARISTOCRATS of 
the GARDEN 


This book is valuable to both the amateur 
gardener and the professional. 

In this volume will be found the origin 
and history, names and idiosyncrasies, propa- 
gation and development, usefulness and 
heauty of those plants which it is the hope 
and desire of all garden-lovers to see grow- 
ing in their own gardens—the Aristocrats. 
Each group has a chapter to itself, in which 
the author has packed the wealth of in- 
formation gathered in a lifetime of pioneer- 
ing in strange places, and of practical experi- 
ence in the great gardens of the world, 
particularly in America’s Greatest Garden, 
the Arnold Arboretum. 


The book includes: The Story of the 
Modern Rose—Consider the Lilies—Mid- 
season Flowering Trees and Shrubs—The 


Best of the Hardy Climbing Shrubs—Orna- 


mental Fruited Trees and Shrubs—Broad- 
Leaved Evergreens for Northern Gardens— 
New Chinese Trees and Shrubs for the 


Pacific Slope and Other Favored Regions— 
Early Spring-Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
—Japanese Cherries and Asiatic Crabapples 
— In Lilacdom — New Herbaceous Plants 
From China—Hardy Rhododendrons—The 
Story of the Davidia. 

Profusely Illustrated—Price $5.00 


MORE 
ARISTOCRATS of 
the GARDEN 


Mr. Wilson presents in “More Aristocrats 
of the Garden” an entirely different group 
of plants te those discussed in his volume 
on the same subject, “Aristocrats of the 
Garden.” 


In “More Aristocrats of the Garden” Mr. 
Wilson has been most specific. The book 
is practical from Preface to Epilogue. It 
deals with the question of suitability of 
plants for certain locations to a degree at- 
tempted in no other volume. 

In various chapters on individual groups, 
the matter of climate, soil, and other things 
necessary to the well-being of these plants 
is discussed authoritatively, and with the 
background of abundant practical experience. 
This volume adds hundreds of new Aris- 
tocrats available for American gardens that 
have been selected on the basis of tests cov- 
ering a long period of time. 
of Aristocrats that you may plant in your 
garden, described in detail in this volume is 
tremendously expanded. 


| 








The number | 


One of the most interesting chapters is the | 


Epilogue, containing the answer to the ques- 
tion that has been hurled thousands of times 
at Mr. Wilson in the past few years 
Where and How to Get the Aristocrats. 





300 pages—43 full-page illustrations 


Price $5.00 
At All Bookstores 
or : 
THE STRATFORD CO. 
Publishers 


289 Congress Street, Boston 
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The Chinese Dogwood in America 


NE does not need to go to China or India for surprising 
flora; the Far East flora come to the United States to 
surprise us here. I found this out July 7 when, at Hillcrest 
Gardens, Weston, Mass., I was led to a closer inspection of 
Cornus kousa in Miss M. R. Case’s collections. Like many 
another, I had assumed too much and passed C. kousa by at 
a distance, taking it to be our C. florida, although it was 
rather full of blossoms, and peculiar in form. 

This Chinese dogwood is singular even in its form as a 
tree. Peculiarly, it is conical in form from the very ground up. 
In India and in warm countries, there grows the cashew or 
Anacardium occidentale which, by its big branches growing 
straight out over the earth from its trunk base rather than 
up into the air, is a wonder to all. C. kousa excels the cashew, 
however, by less show and greater neatness. C. Rousa’s earth- 
covering branches are hidden in its leaves, and these leaves of 
the lower limbs touch the earth. It is a fine, full, rare-shaped 
foliage—is this ‘‘Kousa’’—and I write my admiration of it. 

I had passed it by, in former seasons, and once this year, 
but the long persistence of the flowers attracted me. Involucres 
were of the usual whiteness and size, but they neither faded 
nor fell off. Examining and making inquiry, I ascertained 
that the flowers of this Chinese cornus come a month later 
than those of our American species. 

Then I learned another specialty: ‘‘Kousa’s involucre 
blades are entire—there is no folding or crimping of the ends, 
which are semi-acute. To be brief, the involucre is four inches 
across, the blades are striate lengthwise, the florets form a 
globular center three-eighths inch by one-quarter inch, the 
leaves average three and one-half inches by two inches, each 
with four pairs of marked side veins, shining-glossy on the 
upper side. 

With good loam, ample space, and some shade, Cornus 
kousa can grace any garden, landscape or collection. 

—Lemon L. Uhl. 
Boston, Mass. 


Growing the Coral Lily From Seed 









| 
| 
| 


HE coral lily, Lilium tenuifolium, may die out rather | 


readily in some places, but I imagine this failing is more 
prevalent in England than here. The English dealers import 
large numbers from us; one even asked me for seed and last 
year I sent him almost four ounces. All the hundreds of bulbs 
I have raised have come from one bulb planted on a western 
rock bank some eight years ago; that bulb and its small 
increase has never been moved and seeds have been taken from 
it every year except last season, when for some reason it set 
no flower buds. As a rule, this plant grows about three feet 
tall and the older bulbs raised from seed usually reach the 
same height, although the two-year seedlings are likely to 
flower when they are only a foot high. I usually sow the seed 
in August, as soon as it is ripe, in a frame. It makes no dif- 
ference whether germination occurs right away or not, for in 
the following Spring the seedlings sprout like rows of grass. 
All are lifted—if I can get at them—the following Fall, for 
the young bulbs are, perforce, very shallow. If they are not 


lifted, they need earthing up, but they do not have the same | 


chance of increasing in size as when they are given more room. 
The larger bulbs always flower the second year, but one does 
not see full-sized spikes until the third or fourth season. 


—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 





HARDY EVERGREENS may now be set out at any time previous 
to November 15th. Call and inspect our “BEDFORD GROWN” 
stock containing all worth-while varieties. Also see our Hardy Roses 


and Phlox now in bloom. Send for price list. 


THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 
CONCORD ROAD, BEDFORD 
(Where Your Father Purchased) 
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Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalog 


You will find a complete assortment of the 
best Winter and Spring-flowering Bulbs and 
Seasonable Seeds listed in this book. Also 
valuable advice on the planting of Flowers 
and Vegetables. 


A copy free if you mention 
“Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ALPINE PLANTS 


nd 


PERENNIALS 


E have just issued an inter- 

esting booklet on Alpine 
plants and perennials. We are 
specialists in this class of plants. 
All out-door grown and the 
rare varieties in pots. 
To those interested in forming 
collections and building rock 


gardens. 
Write 


Sunridge Nurseries 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

















PLANT NOW 


In your Rock Garden or Border 
Crocket’s Collection of 


Unusual Hardy Plants 


Pulmonaria Azurea Blue 
Talinum Calycinum Pink 
Epimedium Niveum White 
Veronica Rupestris Blue 
Veronica Pectinata Pink 
Physostegia Dwarf Vivid Pink 
Phiox Procumbens Blue 
Sempervivum Arachnoideum 
obweb Houseleek 


One Each Prepaid $3.50 
Two Collections $6.00 


BRODERICK M. CROCKET & OCO., INO. 
CRANFORD, N. J. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 

WESTON NURSERIES 

PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





ROCK PLANTS 


We are offering the following interesting 
and unusual rock plants for planting out 
now. With every order over $5 we will 
include two plants of Erica Carnea rosea. 


Androsace languinosa ..... $.50 
Campanula excisa ......... -75 
Campanula pulla lillacina .75 
Campanula elatinoides ..... .75 
Campanula Norman Grove .. .50 
Hypericum Croix ......... .50 
Wulfenia carinthiaca ...... .50 
Polygonium brunonis ..... 50 
Gypsophila cerastoides .... . 35 
Dianthus sundermanni .... . 50 
Primula littoniana ........ -75 
Arabis albida floreplena ... .30 


Any order placed with us will be given 
immediate and careful attention. We shall 
be glad to send you a catalog upon request. 
HENGEL BROTHERS 
Rock Garden Specialists 
KING OF PRUSSIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Now Is the Time to Plant 


Oriental Poppies 


We offer the following named 
varieties, 35 cents each 


Goliath—Largest brilliant scarlet. 


Jeannie Mawson—Bright shade of soft 
rose. 


Olympia—New double poppy, 
scarlet. 


Orange Queen—Large rich orange-red. 

Princess Ena—Salmon-pink. 

Ro Scarlet—Brilliant scarlet, free 
owering. 


Why plant inferior seedling poppies 
when you can get these select 
varieties from 


New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Send for Catalog 


Mitchell Farm Nurseries 
BARRE BOX H VERMONT 








The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 





Save time and effort 
Order today 





Price 
$2.75 


Price This Season 


$2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 





lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INO. 
Bridgeport 


Connecticut 








Established 35 Years 


GROWERS and GARDENERS 


Our Prices—Bulk— 
Service Are Unequalled 
Our warehouses are 
stocked to care for our 

customers’ needs. 
Special Prices 
Truckloads and Carloads 
H ONE BALE, $3.50 
Delivered, Philadelphia 
and Vicinity 





“Importers 
During hot weather your plants and 


grass require moisture. Use plenty of 


SHUTE’S PEAT MOSS, keep it wet 
and you will have green grass and 
fresh flowers. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 West Upsal St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















if Controls Rose Bugs, Aphis, Thrips, 
Mealy Bug, Dahlia and other Leaf 
Hoppers. Red Spider, Bean Beetles, Jap- 
anese Beetles, Squash Bugs, and many others. 
Non-poisonous. Safe where there are chil- 
dren and pet animals. No objectionable odor. 
Ecottomical. Dilutes greatly. One-half Pint 
50c; Pint 75c; Quart $1.25; 1 Gal. $4.00; 
5 Gals. $12; 25 Gals. $50; 50 Gals. $90. 
Order direct, if your dealer cannot supply. 
Literature Free 
PULVO-PAX for dusting is 
AGRI-PAX in dry form. 
KILRUST for rust on Carnations 
and Antirrhinums 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. C. Belleville, New Jersey 
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HORTICULTURE 


Treatment of Aster Troubles 


N recent years this subject has aroused much discussion on 
account of the difficulty of growing asters in practically 
all parts of the country. They are by no means an easy crop 
to raise successfully. Since the following notes are given from 
our experience in northwestern Ohio, different soil and cli- 
matic conditions would probably make some difference in 
their treatment. 

If the soil is heavy or contains sod it should be deeply 
plowed in the Fall. The best fertilizer is good fresh manure 
applied before plowing, but a fertilizer with a formula of 
2-10-8 will give good results. This could be varied to suit 
local conditions. Asters must have lime and, if the soil is 
lacking in this, it must be added a short time before setting 
the plants in the garden. I grant that all good gardeners know 
the value of well-prepared soil, continual cultivation and 
weeding after planting. 

Before sowing the best seed obtainable, treat it with Seme- 
san to eliminate many of the fungous diseases so prevalent 
in asters; fill the flats with any good garden soil sifted fine 
and, if this is heavy, with the addition of a liberal amount of 
sand. Do not use any other fertilizer with this. The small 
seedlings do not require it. 

Broadcast the seeds thinly and cover just enough to put 
them out of sight; then water well but very carefully and 
cover with several thicknesses of paper until the seed has 
germinated, which should be in not more than 10 days. To 
prevent the seedlings from damping off, sprinkle them occa- 
sionally with water to which Semesan has been added. 

After setting them out in the field or garden, use the hoe 
at frequent intervals. Unless there is an extended drought 
asters do not need irrigating. Too much water is bound to 
cause trouble with damping off, stem rot and wilt, and there 
is no cure for this once the plants are in the field. All those 
that look diseased should be destroyed. 

The disease called aster yellows is the most serious. A type 
of leaf hopper is responsible for this and the only known 
cure is to screen out the hoppers, although this entails con- 
siderable expense. The best check on the disease seems to be 
not to grow early and late varieties together. 

Be on the lookout—about August 15—for black beetles, 
because they can ruin a few plants in one day. Arsenate of 
lead spray will kill these pests or they may be shaken into a 
pan of kerosene. Since the spray discolors the foliage, the 
second method is better. Keep after them continually, if they 
appear, and in two or three weeks they should cease to cause 
much trouble. 

The tarnish plant bugs, which are about one-quarter of 
an inch long and yellowish-brown in color, sometimes do 
considerable damage to asters, especially in dry, hot weather. 
In shade or in a rather wet season they are not so active. 
They damage the plants by puncturing the tender tips of 
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FALL PLANTING TIME IS HERE 


Already plant-lovers are looking ahead to next season. 
You may now make timely selections of types and varie- 
ties of common and rare specimens for Fall planting. 


I cordially invite you to inspect our unusual ‘‘growing 
catalog’’—-we'll do our best to make your visit enjoy- 
able and worthwhile. If it is not convenient for you 
to come out, we will be pleased to send you our price- 
list covering specimens suitable for Fall planting. 


O bed i Pig-— 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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BULB 


Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Daffodils, 
Peonies, Iris, and 
many others to 
plant in the fall — 
read all about them 
in Burpee’s Bulb 
J Book, It tells you of 
the best spring-flowering Bulbs, Perennial 
Plants, Roses, Shrubs, and Climbers for 
your garden. It also tells you of the bulbs 
that bloom in winter in the house. Write 
for your copy of Burpee’s Bulb Book today. 
Mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
817 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Specializing in 


HARDY 
ORNAMENTALS 


of all kinds 
Send for your catalogue 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


WM. FLEMER’S SONS INC. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Old English 
Boxwood 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1930 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 128 Milton, Del. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 














Best time to plant seeds and plants of 
Helleborus Niger Christmas Rose 
Seeds: 60c per 100, $4.00 per 1,000 

Plants in peat pots, you plant them pot 
and all. $1.60 each, 3 for $4.25 
Per doz. Per 100 
Camassia squamash (esculenta) $1.50 $7.50 
Camassia Leichtlinii 1.50 7.50 
Each Per doz. 
Extra strong bulbs of the latter $.30 $2.25 


W. F. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
Plant and Seed Specialties, Landscape Gardening 


P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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CLIMATE TESTED 


PEONIES 
All the Best Are Here 


The new ones by Brand, Vories, 
Thuriow and others are especially 
outstanding. 


We ship extra large plants from 
virgin rich river bottom land, to 
give a quick start and sure growth. 
You will appreciate our extensive 
list and the unusual opportunity of 
securing everything you want from 
one grower. A postcard brings it. 


WAHOO LODGE GARDENS 
Sioux Falls South Dakota 








IRISES 


Can You Beat This? 


14 MODERN IRISES, and every one 
a BEAUTY, scoring a grand average 
of 86-plus. Total value of this collec- 
tion would cost you $23.50. Send me 
$15.00 and they will be delivered to 
you postage paid. Here is the list: 
Aphrodite, $2.00; Dr. C. H. Mayo, 
$1.50; Evadne, $1.00; Germaine Per- 
thuis, $3.50; Jacqueline Guilott, $1.50; 
Leonato, $1.50; Morning Splendor, 
$1.00; Pioneer, $2.00; Souv. de Lote- 
tia Michaud, $2.00; Vesper Gold, 
$3.00; Mrs. Marian Cran, $2.50; Mary 
Gibson, 75c; Mildred Presby, 75c; 
Zada, $1.00. 


Sunnyside Gardens 
NATICK, MASS. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 











PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the Twenty-First issue of THE MASTER 
LIST, ‘‘America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and 
Irises.” Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL.Battey, Pres. W.F.Christman, V.P.& Mgr. 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 





Seabrook Nurseries 


LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
PEONIES and IRISES 


Of quality and price to suit the critical 
buyer. Price list on request. Your name 
and address secures your copy. Send it 
now. (Mention ‘Horticulture’’) 


E. M. BUECHLY 
Greenville Ohio 











to keep them out of the garden. 





HORTICULTURE 


the flowering shoots, sucking the juice out and either deform- 
ing the bloom or killing it entirely. They are very hard to 
exterminate, for a contact spray will not kill them and, since 
they suck the juice from under the surface of the leaf, they 
are not affected by a poison such as arsenate of lead. The best 
remedy is to keep all old vegetation and rubbish cleaned up, 
because that is where they live and breed. Asters can be grown 
for cut flowers between rows of a fast-growing plant like 
corn which will give them some shade; and, because the tar- 
nish plant bugs dislike moisture, overhead watering will help 


—E. R. Rager. 
Convoy, Ohio. 


The Dainty Fairy Lilies 
EPHYR flowers, or fairy lilies, are a beautiful group of 
hardy and half-hardy bulbous plants native to the 
Southern States, the West Indies and South America. There 
are about a dozen kinds worthy of note but Zephyranthes 
candida, the Natal crocus or Peruvian swamp lily, Z. rosea, 
the fairy lily, Z. atamasco, the Atamasco lily, and the large- 
flowered Z. carinata are the ones most frequently found in 
trade catalogues. They thrive in loamy soil with good drain- 
age and require practically the same care as gladioli. The 
bulbs are one inch in diameter and produced in bunches, 
making it an easy matter to grow them as border plants. In 
fact, such a massed planting gives an unusual effect and ex- 
quisite color harmony. In the Spring the bulbs should be 
placed five inches apart each way and lifted in the Fall to be 
stored in a dry place. Grown as pot plants their graceful habit 
is an appealing feature. The best results are obtained by plant- 
ing the bulbs two inches deep in ordinary garden soil, with a 
peat moss mulch to keep the surface from baking if the pots 
are placed out-of-doors. Plenty of moisture is essential. 

Z. candida has small, white, crocus-like flowers borne on 
long stems, often one foot high in favored locations, and 
forms strong tufts eventually bearing hundreds of flowers in 
succession during late Summer and early Autumn. The 
leaves are over 12 inches long and rush-like. In England these 
assume an evergreen character that makes Z. candida a useful 
plant for edging purposes, often in place of box. 

The other Autumn-blooming species, Z. rosea, has large, 
rich rose flowers, showing pale green at the base. They are 
one inch long and one and one-half inches broad, borne singly 
on long slender stems which rise erect from the lustrous green, 
grass-like foliage. It grows well under ordinary treatment; 
seedlings are easily raised and soon reach the flowering stage. 

The Atamasco lily, Z. atamasco, perhaps the most popular 
and largest of the Spring-blooming species, has white flowers 
each about three inches long and borne on a stalk six to 12 
inches high. The bulb has a particularly short neck and is less 
than one inch in diameter. It is a native of the Southern States 
from Virginia to Florida and Alabama. There is a closely re- 
lated species known as Z. Treatiae which is sometimes re- 
garded as a variety of the Atamasco lily in which the segments 
of the flower are striped with rose on the outside. However, 
in all forms of the Atamasco lily the flowers turn pink with 
age. 

Z. catinata, often called Z. grandiflora, is the finest of the 
rose-colored species and perhaps the choicest member of the 
family. It is a Summer-blooming sort with flowers each from 
two and one-half to four and one-half inches across and 
about three inches long. A native of the West Indies, Mexico 
and Guatemala, it is not as common in cultivation in this 
country as its Autumn-flowering relative Z. rosea. 

Fairy lilies have real garden value which should appeal to 
enthusiastic amateurs who have a flare for the unusual. In 
view of this fact it is to be regretted they are not extensively 
grown in gardens. 


—M. W. Slate. 


Geneva, N. Y. 
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The New 


Top Dressing 
Soil Conditioner 
and Improver! 


Peat Moss and 
Cow Manure Combined 


in a dry pulverized form that 
makes a wonderful mulch and 
plant food. Paper-lined burlap 
bags of 50 Ibs. each, $2.50 each 
f.o.b. New Jersey factory or $3.00 
each delivered within 25 miles of 
Boston. Price on larger quantities 
on application to Desk S.F.W. 


Circular Free! 
PERRY SEED CO. 


12A Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 














EXTRAORDINARY IRIS 
LANDSCAPING OFFER 


Without doubt, the two best irises for 
landscaping purposes are 
PALLIDA DALMATICA 

and QUEEN OF MAY 

The former is an extra tall lavender variety ; 

the latter is not quite so tall and is one of 

the sturdiest pink ones. The color combina- 
tion is charming and a combined planting 
of the two is “‘a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever.” 

UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


One Dozen of each, (24 roots), postpaid 
for Two Dollars ” 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





Order PEONIES now 
for September delivery 
We grow 80 varieties old and new, selected 
for their vigorous growth, free-blooming 
habit, and choice flowers. All types—double, 
single, and Japanese. The prices for one year 
roots are reasonable. 
Ask for our catalogue 


GRAY & COLE “422 Bit, 











Peonies, lris, Gladiolus, Dahlias 


Our new price list (sent on request) gives com- 

plete and accurate information—how to succeed 

with these flowers. Also Roses, French Lilacs and 

Holland Bulbs. NONE FINER IN AMERICA. 
The best at moderate prices 

The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kans. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 


STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 





WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 





PAINTED LADY 
(Pyrethrum Roseum) 


The rosy flowers of spring. Large clumps. 
Bright colors. Should be planted now. 
$3.00 a dozen—$20 for 100 


AMY HORE 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 
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Boston Florists 


Carbone 


FLORIST 
338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 
Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 
Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass'n 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 

















Bright Berries 
For Fall Color in the Garden 
COTONEASTERS 


We offer 14 potgrown varieties of this 
charming hardy shrub with its brilliant 
red fruits. Prostrate and creeping ones 
for rockery and foreground; spreading, 
fountain-shaped kinds for in-between 
places; taller growing sorts suitable for 
backgrounds. Some are evergreen, all 
hold their berries well into winter, and 
each is a desirable and satisfactory addi- 
tion for permanent beauty. 


Any 4 varieties in 4” pots—$5.00 


EASTERN NURSERIES INC. 
DEPT. A HOLLISTON, MASS. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
EAST BOXFORD MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 


TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON 








NEW JERSEY 














EXCELSIOR 
FLOWER SEED CLEANER | 


Patent applied for 





Size, 9 x 542 x 2% inches 
Contains three different copper mesh wire screens, 
which will make your own seed gathering a real 
Pleasure, and insure better plants acclimated to 
your soil. 
Mailed to any address on receipt of $5 
Money returned if not satisfactory 


T. S. Hargesheimer, Jr. 
Packard —_- > 15th +. Chestnut Sts. 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
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HORTICULTURE 


“able of ontents 
4 
| Early September Work . . 396 
Horticultural News-Letter 397, 398 
Mr. Wister Appraises Garden Daffodils 399 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 401 
! Lawn-Making Methods Revised 402 
Mr. McFarland Discusses the Better Hydrangeas 403 
The New Dianthus Beatrix. 403 
, Virginia Creeper and Poison Ivy 404 
! Cultivation of the Beauty Bush 404 
§ W.N. Craig Reviews the Lily Season 405 
‘Antelope Horns” in the Garden 406 
Y Summer Color in the Rock Garden 408 
, Eupatoriums for Late Flowers. 409 
Hypericums for the Rock Garden 409 
Oregon Pentstemons in Massachusetts 411 
; A Long Season of Daylilies 412 
Thirteen Kinds of Dahlias. . 413 
A Wintergreen Shrub From the West 413 
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New York, N. Y. 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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ORCHIDS 


MOSTLY HYBRIDS 
Thomas C. Kirkwood, Inc. 
“ORCHIDWOOD” 

On Pelhamdale Avenue 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Catalogue on Request 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 81. 

LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers Summit, i 




















ZMA DECAY-PROOF LUMBER 
FOR 


Fencing, Gates, Walks, Pergolas, Trellises, Arbors and 
Other Garden Structures 


ZMA prevents decay and damage from ants and boring 
insects. It is injected under pressure to give deep and 
thorough penetration. 


Write us for prices on ZMA treated material for prompt 
shipment from our Nashua, N. H. yards. 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD PRESERVING CO. 


80 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 

















ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 











BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











NARCISSUS 
49 VARIETIES 


HARDY LILIES 
5 VARIETIES 
Descriptive List 


EDWIN C. POWELL 








100 Iris, at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 
Delphinium Seed frém selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 


See Catalogue for Other Bargains 
GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar -St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


If labeled these 





Silver Spring Maryland 
Sie so rae eee ee || | meee mie Seo 
choice varieties, but no e 
5.00. R. D. LOWDEN 


TREE and SHRUB SPECIALIST 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Formerly with Arnold Arboretum 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Prepare Now 


for Better Roses 


Next Year 





The FamousAutumn- Winter 
Ground Dressing and 
Soil Disinfectant 


This unique soil stabilizer de- 
stroys the spores of most dis- 
eases that have fallen to the 
ground, and kills the larvae of 
the rose pith borer, Japanese 
beetle, aphids and ants. Used 
with marked success at the 
noted Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 


Order your supply of Tero- 
gen now, and apply before 
covering your roses for the 
winter. If black spot exists 
in your garden, use Terogen 
now to destroy the spores of 
diseases that have fallen to the 
ground. At your seedsmen, 


or order direct from us as 
follows: 
ee $ .90 
ae 1.50 
5 Ib. tin ...... 3.10 
30 WD. UD cctacs 5.25 
Postpaid 
25 lb. drum ...... $11.00 
50 lb. drum ...... 21.00 
100 Ib. drum ...... 40.00 


F. O. B. Phila. by Express or Freight 


10 lbs. is sufficient for one applica- 
tion to 30-50 rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
“Winter Care of Roses” 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Established 1897 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 
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HORTICULTURE 


Early September Work 


‘tg deciduous trees and shrubs for Fall planting. 

Sow seeds of the Sweet Autumn Clematis (Clematis panicu- 
lata) at this season in boxes and Winter them over in a coldframe. 
They will come up rather sparingly in the Spring and more 
abundantly in July. 

Begin to make the new border for perennials now, using at 
least a foot of mellow, moisture-holding soil. Save only the 
vigorous pieces of the outside growths on each clump to be 
divided and reset. 

If lily-of-the-valley plants have become over-crowded and 
flower rather sparsely, the entire bed should be dug up at this 
time and the larger pips or roots reset two or three inches apart 
and just under the surface. A dressing of well-rotted manure and 
leafmold may be applied after the leaves have died down to en- 
sure a better bloom next Spring. 

Divide and plant peonies this month so that they will be- 
come well established before the hard frost. Mix a handful of 
bone meal with the soil around each plant and supply plenty of 
water; select strong divisions with three to five eyes and set them 
with the topmost eye from two to three inches below the surface. 

Withhold fertilizers from the rose garden from now on, but 
keep the soil well mulched. 

Continue to plant narcissi and all other bulbs that are available 
except tulips, which should not go into the ground until October. 

Sow new lawns by the middle of the month and stimulate old 
ones to crowd out the weeds, by applying six pounds each of 
sulphate of ammonia, phosphoric acid and potash over 1000 
square feet of surface, once now and twice in the early Spring. 
(See page 402.) 

Spanish and Dutch irises may be planted now in clumps about 
five inches deep, provided they are set in a well-drained part of 
the border and given the protection of a liberal mulch during the 
Winter. They will not stand alternate freezing and thawing, 
and are of doubtful hardiness north of New Jersey. 

English irises are more difficult to grow but will survive under 
careful treatment. They should be planted in a rich black soil 
and be given plenty of moisture during the Spring months. 

Calendulas will continue to bloom quite late in the garden, but 
the smaller plants may be cut back and potted up to produce 
flowers for several weeks and perhaps months longer indoors. 

Place one half to three quarters of an ounce of paradichloro- 
benzene in a narrow band around peach trees that are over three 
years old to exterminate the borers. Do not allow it to come in 
contact with the bark but cover it with five inches of soil and 
tamp it down hard. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AVE. at the BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY’S NEWEST 
Centrally Lecated Fireproof Hetel 


220 Rooms in toitrcyuipmont 


in hotel equipment 
SALT WATER BATHS SOLARIUM OCEAN DECK 


Overleecking the Ocean Cuisine Unexcelied 
Kuropean Pian $3. up American Plan $6. up 
VI RRPROEOW 642 65% ATT ACRE 





& B. LUDDY, & B., 


Cl eas Rag = Aang: 


Editorial headquarters of Horticulture during the Atlantic City Flower Show 
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An Unusual 


Fall Offer 


Best time to plant perennials 
for next season’s bloom 





2%-year plants of mammoth long 
spurred Columbine of the rare and 
exquisitely beautiful Dobbie strain. 
Seeds producing these plants were 
selected from plants costing from 
$1 to $4 per plant. This healthy 
Scotch strain produces three and 
four-inch blooms in _ rare 
combinations. Sale Price 


$3.00 Per Dozen 
Postpaid 


color 


2%-year plants of the beautiful 
Wrexham strain Delphinium. Seed 
drastically selected from named 
varieties and choicest plants of best 


strains. Sale Price 
$4.00 Per Dozen 
Postpaid 
2%-year plants of Giant Shirley 
Digitalis. Sale Price 
$2.00 Per Dozen 
Postpaid 


All Plants State Inspected 
HILLCREST GARDENS 


HYMERA, INDIANA 














Little 
Forest Trees 


for little forests, windbreaks, 
etc., on your estate. Pines, firs, 
spruces, etc., up to 4 feet tall by 
the carload. 


Four-year Norway spruce trans- 
plants, 6”-15", delivered by ex- 
press, prepaid, east of Ohio and 
North of Virginia: 1,000 for $35; 
3,000 for $99; 10,000 for $300. 


EVERGREENS Co. 
Lionville Chester County, Pa. 
This Is the Fall Planting Season 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated. Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


DIN CC, eet 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
S9 and6i PARK PLACE 


NEW YORKCITY 











